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pointless discussions between disputants who disagree, chiefly 
because they misunderstand each other. The whole duty of the 
subject to his sovereign is a legal one — to obey the law: the whole 
duty of the sovereign to the subject is a moral one — to make 
the laws conform to justice. Each of these duties is absolute, 
admitting of no exception. Thus, sensibly interpreted, the rival 
doctrines of absolute sovereignty and natural rights become the 
best of friends. 

Other incidental topics worthy of notice are the nature of the 
political conscience, and the essentially moral basis of politics — 
doctrines which may be profitably contrasted with the Machiavel- 
lian creed. 

This well-written book might prove a wholesome restraint on 
any rash legislator who would stop to read it. Unfortunately 
it is more likely to be welcomed by faddists, who are already too 
firmly committed to the somewhat one-sided program which it 
advocates. When all is said, the scheme of political reform here 
advanced is merely academic, quite unsuited and probably never 
intended, to stand the rude test of practice. 

Wm. S. McKechnie. 
Glasgow University. 

The Distribution of Income. By William Smart, LL. D. 
London: Macmillan & Co. Pp. xv., 341. 

At length we have a book on that branch of economics which 
intensely interests everybody, the sharing of wealth, written pri- 
marily for the ordinary man; and as he, according to Bagehot, 
rules the empire, although he sits at the back of the omnibus, it 
is well that somebody should address him; and it is appropriate 
that it should be the successor of the great Glasgow professor, one 
of whose most conspicuous successes was that he was understood 
of all and did most profoundly influence public opinion. Professor 
Smart, moreover, is of all English economists the best qualified 
to write such a book. He has lived the business life, and there- 
fore knows what the general public wants. "I decided," he 
remarks in his preface, "to take my own difficulties as probably 
representing those of the ordinary man. If my brother economists 
find this procedure tedious, and are disposed to think that I arrive 
at familiar conclusions by tortuous paths, I can only say that, 
from my business experience, I am perhaps more likely than they 
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to know what are the lines of thought along which the ordinary 
man moves, and what are the difficulties which prevent his freer 
acceptance of these familiar conclusions." 

The book is not too rigidly scientific for the end which it has 
in view. The author conceives it to be quite within his scope to 
justify the ways of economic law to men, — and rightly, because 
the difficulty of the business world is mainly a practical one. His 
conclusion is: "One may, perhaps, imagine a better distribu- 
tion, although, it seems to me, it is not easy to do so except by 
assuming that society is much simpler than it is, or that it is will- 
ing to renounce many of its motives as well as its gains 

When the question is whether a regulated state control according 
to any social or socialist ideal would bring us conditions of life 
wherein all would have the possibility of realizing their moral 
being, or of being what is called 'happy,' I am disposed to think 
that the 'invisible hand' — however one interprets Adam Smith's 
reference — is bringing about these conditions more quickly than 
any deliberate rearrangement of industry would." 

A readable book in support of such views has been for a long 
time wanted; since the works of those who oppose them have 
proved remarkably readable, and free from technicalities; and 
there has consequently been a danger that their opinions should 
carry the day merely in default of the kind of opposition needed ; 
for complicated diagrams, strings of equations, and the learned 
treatises of specialists, written in the language of their science, 
are replies utterly futile in the arena in which the battle has to be 
fought. 

So much for the general aim of the book, an aim of which all, 
socialists as well as their opponents, will heartily approve. Turn- 
ing from object to method, we find that Professor Smart has 
proceeded analytically, rather than synthetically, and, without 
assuming any abstractions, from actual fact direct to principles ; 
in the language of Bastiat from the seen to the unseen. This, 
of course, while it exactly suits the ordinary man, makes the work 
a little tedious to the specialist, but not very much so, since the 
author has a keen sense of humor and his pages are relieved by 
many amusing passages. 

Aim and method, then, are admirable, but the reviewer finds 
himself less completely satisfied with the structure of the book, 
and with some of the doctrines there expressed. As regards the 
first, while recognizing that arrangement is largely a matter of 
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individual taste, he would like to suggest that upon two or three 
points the treatment is out of proportion. In a book which, for 
instance, devotes ninety-four pages to a definition and description 
of income, more than nine pages each should be given to rent and 
professional incomes. Professor Smart might reply that he is 
specially concerned with business incomes. Quite so, but then 
does not the title, "The Distribution of Income" promise too much, 
and also, we might add, the tone of Book I? Then again, waiv- 
ing this point and considering only distribution between em- 
ployer and employe, I have looked in vain for any adequate dis- 
cussion of quasi-rent. The only reference given in the index is 
to a short passage, in the chapter on rent, of less than a page; 
and so, if that chapter were cut out, with the object of confining 
the work to business income, quasi-rents would be wholly ignored. 
Now the author would be the first to admit that almost the first 
thing you find on analyzing profits is quasi-rent ; and that makes 
its omission the more incomprehensible. Further, I do not think 
that sufficient emphasis has been laid on the Standard of Life, 
which is less appropriately termed by our author "Standard of 
Comfort." The latter expression suggests the distinctions be- 
tween necessaries, comforts and luxuries, which, of course, a 
term employed like "Standard of Comfort" should not suggest. 

Our author states with beautiful clearness what he calls "the 
problem" at the beginning of Book II ; but the clearness is some- 
times secured at the expense of accuracy. For example, we read, 
"among suggestions for a better distribution some have thought 
of a distribution according to Needs. As the only needs which 
could reasonably be assessed are physical ones, this would be a 
distribution according to size of families." This is quite ambig- 
uous without a definition of needs, which is not given. Then 
Professor Smart judges that a distribution according to needs 
might be better than the existing one "if we could define the word 
in any satisfactory way." By "define the word," I conclude from 
the context that "measure the need" is meant. Now we ought 
to be told at least whether by "need" something ethical or actual 
is intended. If it is something ethical then I should judge any 
proposal on such a basis as quite beyond the pale of practical 
politics, because it implies laying out the income for the recipient, 
as well as finding it, and seeing that he consumes at the right 
time. And if we suppose a moral change so that the above diffi- 
culties do not apply, then any talk of system is fatuous since all 
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arrangements in such case would work equally well, as it has 
been wisely said elsewhere. On the other hand, supposing that 
"need" means something actual, I cannot see how you are to deny 
that distribution by needs is largely taking place to-day, since 
needs determine the supply price of labor, and this is one of the 
determinants of remuneration. An examination of the Standard 
of Life leads necessarily to this view. Then I am inclined to think 
that our author's "income credited," to this or that person, comes 
to nothing more nor less than the view advanced above. Per- 
haps that is what is intended. Of course the warring of needs 
against needs reacts on the combination of factors in production, 
and success or failure reacts on needs. And here I should like to 
ask an explanation of the following: "The fact that many rich 
men get more than they deserve is obvious ; it seems to have been 
overlooked that even a very poor man may be getting more than 
he is worth." If one of these propositions is ethical and the other 
economic they are incomparable ; if both are economic they simply 
tell us of oscillations about a position of equilibrium, which we 
knew, and which besides prove nothing against the man who 
objects to the whole system ; and if both are ethical I cannot con- 
ceive why you are to be satisfied with people getting much more 
than they deserve because you get a little more than you deserve ; 
the notion being, I suppose, that we are all miserable sinners and 
that any reward is more than we deserve; yet, nevertheless, I 
being no more of a miserable sinner than another, why should 
he receive a bigger gift than I ? This point may seem trivial, but 
I am inclined to think that the reader will go with me on the next. 
Professor Smart writes: "Given these premises: that competi- 
tion between employers is active, that the pressure of self-interest 
is strong enough, and that employers are given a free hand to 
employ what factors they please, we may assume that at any 
moment the goods which constitute the National Income, are, on 
the whole, made by that combination of factors which is most 
efficient for the purpose" (p. 141). Now, that I must deny, 
because all the supply prices have been entirely left out of account. 
Only the combination which gave the greatest net return to the 
employer would tend to survive, and it is not proved that this is 
the most efficient combination. Again, a few lines further on, we 
read : "There is an a priori probability that each factor is actually 
paid according to the share it has in producing this total result." 
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My difficulty is that in almost all cases this share is indetermi- 
nable, as Prof. Smart himself admits elsewhere (p. no). 

1 should have much more to say if space allowed ; as it is limited, 
conventionalities and terms of appreciation have been curtailed. 
This review proceeds on the assumption that Professor Smart's 
book is understood to be a work of high standing — in fact, one of 
the most important economic publications of the year. 

S. J. Chapman. 
University College, Cardiff. 

English Political Philosophy from Hobbes to Maine. By 
William Graham, M. A. London: Edward Arnold, 1899. 
8 vo. Pp. xxx., 415. 

Professor Graham has set himself two objects in composing 
this volume. The first object has been to "give a connected account 
within a moderate compass of the political theories of the great 
English political thinkers who have most influenced practice from 
the days of Hobbes." This part of his design Professor Graham 
has realized with a great degree of success. The political thinkers 
in question are Hobbes, Locke, Burke, Bentham, J. S. Mill, and 
Maine. They are selected, partly by reason of their influence on 
practice, partly because they "sufficiently illustrate the different 
schools of political thought," and still more because "they repre- 
sent and exhaust the methods of discovering truth on the subject." 
These reasons may, with some qualification, be accepted as suffi- 
cient for the purpose in hand. The summaries given of the differ- 
ent "systems" of political theory are sufficiently full to concentrate 
attention upon the main and central ideas, as well as to constitute 
a useful guide and introduction to what is perhaps the most en- 
during and characteristic product of English thought. Professor 
Graham's appreciations are perhaps wanting in background and 
perspective: but he has a feeling for "temperament," and treats 
his subjects for the most part with sympathy as well as with re- 
spect. His criticisms, on the other hand, are somewhat rough, 
so rough as sometimes to throw out the sense of proportion 
which, as a rule, he succeeds in preserving. The eulogy of the 
"man" seems in some cases designed to give the author a freer 
hand in condemning the "thinker." This is conspicuously the 
case with "poor Mr. Mill," as Professor Graham, in effect, sums 
up the "thinker" as opposed to the "man" in Mill. Professor 
Graham is too much given to "sawing things asunder"; what, 



